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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE U.S. SUPREME 
COURT. 


N February 5 President Roosevelt surprised both his sup- 

porters and his critics alike by submitting to Congress a 

Message on the reform of the Federal Judiciary, accompanied 
by a Bill and a letter addressed to him by the Attorney-General.' 
In spite of the reasonable terms in which they were worded the 
country at once realized that the proposals which Mr. Roosevelt 
was making involved a political issue of the greatest magnitude, 
and brought to a head a controversy which has been going on, with 
varying intensity, for at least a hundred years. This controversy 
centres round the part played by the Federal Courts, and in par- 
ticular by the Supreme Court, in interfering with the actions of 
Congress and the Executive through the exercise of their right to 
pass under judicial review all Acts of Congress and of the Legisla- 
tures of each State. 

Though there is no provision in the Constitution according 
any such role to the Courts, the Supreme Court has, ever since 
early in the 19th century, assumed to itself the right to subject to 
judicial review all the Acts of Congress, with a view to ensuring 
that they do not in any way involve infringements of the Con- 
stitution. As the Constitution is a subject of veneration to all 
Americans, regardless of party, public opinion has always recognized 
the value of this safeguard, and the Supreme Court itself enjoys 
such prestige that its right to act as watchdog over the Constitution 
has never been called in question. 

In reviewing legislation in this way, however, the Court has 
involved itself, whether intentionally or not, in becoming the in- 
terpreter—in fact the sole interprete that the Articles of the 
Constitution mean, and here there has not been by any means the 
same general acceptance by the country of the part which the 
Court has played. 

There is scope for considerable differences of interpretation in 
the case of certain Articles of the Constitution, and it was inevitable, 
therefore, that the social and political “‘ background ”’ of the Judges 
should affect their attitude, more especially in view of the very 
wide range of social and economic matters that nowadays come 
before them.? 

The difficulty inherent here has been the subject of preoccupation 
to many Presidents of the United States. Theodore Roosevelt, 
in 1907, declared that ‘‘ the Constitution must be interpreted not 
as a Sstrait-jacket, not as laying the hand of death upon our develop- 





(1) Vide the Chronology, under U.S.A. for an outline of the Message. 

(2) Chief Justice Hughes, when Governor of New York State some 30 years 
ago, said: ‘‘ We are under a Constitution, but the Constitution is what the Judges 
say it is.” 
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ment, but as an instrument designed for the life and healthy growth 
of the nation,’ and six years later he complained that the Supreme 
Court, by its ruling regarding the 14th Amendment,’ had changed 
the Constitution and generally “ usurped power belonging to the 
people.”” To make this clear certain of the Articles must be quoted, 
and the principles referred to which guided the framers of that 
document. 

In 1787, when the Constitution was adopted, the States were 
exceedingly jealous of their independence, and it was only by 
recognition of the principle that all powers except those specifically 
given to the Federal Government were deemed to reside in the 
States that the latter were induced to come into the Union. The 
Articles of the Constitution were worded with extreme care, with 
a view to maintaining the balance between the Federal power, the 
States, and individual citizens through a system of “ checks and 
balances.’’ The power of the Federal Government in the economic 
sphere is specifically confined to national and inter-State commerce, 
and in all spheres Congress only possesses the powers which are 
specifically delegated to it. The extent and scope of these powers 
have been the subject of wide varieties of interpretation, owing to 
the wording of the Articles in which they are set out ; and some 
illustrations of this wording must be given. 

First of all, however, it remains to mention that the Constitution 
itself can only be altered with great difficulty, since any amendment 
must first be adopted by a two-thirds majority in both Houses of 
Congress and then ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the 48 States of the Union. 

The Articles containing the words most frequently the cause of 
difference of interpretation are the following ; the words in question 
are here printed in italics :— 

Article I, Section 8. The Congress shall have power, (1) to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of the United 
States. (3) To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States. 

Amendments. Article 10. The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 
The 5th Amendment provided that ‘“‘ no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law’’ and the 
14th Amendment added to this the words “nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.’’? 








(1) See foot of page for the wording of this amendment. 

(2) This sentence was used to protect not only the rights of individuals, but 
also those of Corporations, which are legally “ persons.” It made difficult the 
effective regulation and taxation of corporations and utilities. 
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[he above are only some of the more important of the Articles 
which have been the cause of recent divergences of interpretation 
fiecting the legislation passed since President Roosevelt inaugurated 
the New Deal. They illustrate the fact that under changing social 
and economic conditions the words used in the Constitution and in 
the various Amendments often do not mean the same thing as they 
originally did. The word “commerce,” for example, has been 
sometimes given a wide, and at others, a narrow meaning, being 
it times taken as applying to nearly all forms of intercourse between 
States and at others restricted to inter-State transport. The word 
‘regulate’ also has been: variously interpreted, and the question 
as to what the two words “ regulate ’’ and ‘‘ commerce ’’ cover has 
quite recently been the means of affording a very good example of 
the invalidation of an Act of Congress by the Supreme Court owing 
to a somewhat strict reading of the Constitution. This invalidation 
was primarily due, however, to the fact that the Court ruled that 
action had been taken without due process of law (a phrase which 
has also been variously interpreted), and the developments which 
led up to the case in question had shown that the tendency had 
been to give the words “ regulate’’ and “‘commerce’’ a wider 
application during the past two or three decades. The following 
outline of the way in which the matter was dealt with is quoted 
from ‘‘ Fundamental Issues in the United States ”’ :* 


‘““ The ‘ commerce ’ clause came to have even wider importance 
after the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the main object of which was the regulation of railway rates. In 
its early years the I.C.C. encountered severe opposition in the 
Courts, and found its activities greatly hampered. But after 
1910 a change occurred, and Federal regulation tended to super- 
sede State regulation even in intra-State transport. In fact, the 
Court took the view that the railway system of the country was 
a unity, and that, without power to regulate its parts, Federal 
control of the whole would be hopelessly hindered. The meaning 
of ‘regulate’ was correspondingly extended, until, in 1925, a 
resolution was passed by Congress instructing the I.C.C. * to grant 
the lowest lawful rates to depressed agriculture, and to consider 
the economic position of an industry or region as a factor in rate- 
making.’ As applied to the railway rates, the ‘ commerce ’ clause 
is to-day an all-important instrument whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment can effect the location and planning of industry, but beyond 
mere rate-making the position is far more doubtful. On May 6, 
1935, by a six to three majority, the Supreme Court declared the 
Railroad Pensions Act of 1934 to be unconstitutional. The Act 
set up the combined pension fund for all railways in order to 
ensure that the bankruptcy of any one line should not deprive 
its @&d employees of benefits. The majority held that such a 
pooling of funds amounted to depriving the more prosperous 











(1) By A. E. Radice. Published by the Oxford University Press, 1936. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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railways of their property ‘ without due process of law,’ and also 
that the Act was not strictly a regulation of inter-State commerce.” 


Here a point to notice is that the Court was not unanimous— 
the so-called “ Liberal’? members of the Court here, as in many 
other cases, took the view that the division of American economic 
life into inter-State and intra-State’ spheres was not a_prac- 
ticable one. 

The two principal cases of invalidation by the Supreme Court 
of Acts of Congress which form part of the New Deal were the 
decision of May, 1935, in which the Court was unanimous that the 
N.R.A. was unconstitutional, and that of January, 1936, by a vote 
of six justices to three, that the A.A.A. was also unconstitutional. Of 
the former, Mr. Roosevelt’s comment was that it was a “ horse 
and buggy decision in a machine age ’’ ; but it is noteworthy that 
in this case the Court was unanimous, so that even the Liberal 
Judges felt that even a very wide interpretation of the clause 
regarding regulation of ‘‘ commerce ’’ could not justify the granting 
of powers to the Executive to intervene in the industry of individual 
States. The ruling of the Court stated, in part: ‘‘ If the commerce 
clause were construed to reach all enterprises and transactions 


which could be said to have an indirect effect upon inter-State F 
commerce the Federal authority would embrace practically all § 
activities of the people, and the authority of the (individual) State | 
over its domestic concerns would exist only by sufferance of the 7 
Federal Government. But the authority of the Federal Govern- | 
ment may not be pushed to such an extreme as to destroy the 7 
distinction which the commerce clause itself established between | 
commerce among the several States and the internal concerns of 7 


a State.” 


The Court ruled that Congress could not delegate to the President 3 


authority to impose codes upon private business, and declared 
also that the Federal Government had no constitutional right to 
enter individual States and fix hours and wages in industries which 
were not clearly and exclusively engaged in inter-State commerce. 

Here there was no room for “liberality ’’’ of interpretation, 


and no one was surprized that the finding of the Court was unani- : 


mous. There is a passage in Article 1 of the Constitution, however, 
which does offer possibilities of liberality of interpretation which 
may be of use to the President. This is in Section 8, which delegates 
to Congress power to provide for the general welfare of the United 
States, and the attitude of the President and his advisers is that 
changing conditions demand an extension of the concept of general 
welfare, and that it is within the power of the Supreme Court to 





(1) Commerce within each State is specifically excluded from Fedétal contro! 
or interference, but to-day every form of business has at least an indirect effect on 
inter-State commerce, and the question, on which divergent views are generally 
taken by the conservative and liberal members of the Supreme Court, is to what 
extent an indirect effect should be taken into consideration. 
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interpret the words “ provide for the general welfare ’’ in such a 
manner as to make possible the adoption of certain main principles 
governing the conduct of industry, such as the prohibition of child 
labour and the obligation on the employer to pay a reasonable 
minimum wage. 

An instance of what the President felt to be a veto on the 
extension of the concept of general welfare was the decision that 
the A.A.A. was unconstitutional, handed down by the Court in 
January, 1936. 

The A.A.A. afforded “ protection ’’ to the farmers’ by an excise 
tax on raw agricultural products when they were processed, the 
proceeds of the tax being paid to them to enable them to restrict pro- 
duction and so keep up prices. The Supreme Court, by a vote of 
six to three, ruled that the processing taxes were unconstitutional on 
the ground that the regulation of agriculture was a matter for 
the States. 

The majority of the Court held that there was no evidence that 
the taxes were levied for the general welfare, and that, in any case, 
the expenditure of the proceeds forced farmers to submit to regula- 
tion, a matter in which the States and not the Federal Government 
had jurisdiction. 

The minority, of three judges, included Justice Stone,* who 
handed down a judgment on their behalf in which he pointed out 
that the farmers were not compelled to submit to regulation—they 
could refuse aid if they wished to—and that in the matter of regula- 
tion it was unreasonable to expect the Federal Government to give 
financial aid without attaching conditions to the grant. 


Carried to its logical conclusion, he said, the decision of the 
majority meant that, while the Federal Government might make 
a financial grant to a body, it might not lay down the purposes 
for which the money should be spent. The minority further main- 
tained that the prosperity of agriculture was a matter of vital 
importance to the general welfare, and that consequently the 
processing taxes were constitutional. 

This case is referred to both because it was of great importance 
to the working of the New Deal and because it affords a good 
illustration of the difference between the liberal and conservative 
interpretations of the text of the Constitution. 


Unfortunately for the President’s plans, the liberal Judges have 
for many years been in a minority on the Bench; while it would 
not be correct to assume that the older Judges are conservative, 
it is a fact that six of the nine are over 70 years of age, and that 
these six have often all been found on the side of the majority 
when unfavourable decisions have been reached. Omitting three 





(1) Secretary Wallace described it as in reality simply “ the farmers’ tariff.” 
(2) Justice Stone, who is 64, is regarded as one of the liberal members of the 
Court. 
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cases not directly concerned with the New Deal,’ the Court has 
pronounced against the Federal Government in I1 cases during the 
Roosevelt administration, and in its favour in only two—the gold 
devaluation cases and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Rightly or wrongly the President believes that the personnel 
of the Court has played a large part in this record. The key to 
his proposal of February 5 may, then be found in his statement in 
his Message to Congress on January 6 last, that “‘ means must be 
found to adapt our legal forms and our judicial interpretation to 
the actual present national needs of the largest progressive democracy 
in the modern world.”’ 

Two courses lay open to him. He could attempt to secure an 
alteration of the Constitution. To do this, however, is a very 
difficult and lengthy process owing to the necessity of obtaining 
majorities in both Congress and the State Legislatures, as mentioned 
above. In view of the veneration in which the Constitution is held 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether any attempt at revision would 
succeed, and even if it did, it would involve devoting probably the 
whole of the President’s second term of office to this object. 


The other alternative before the President is the one he has 
chosen. Apart from the difficulty and uncertainty of constitu- 
tional revision, it is evident from many of his pronouncements that 
Mr. Roosevelt considers the existing constitutional position per- 
fectly satisfactory, provided only proper use is made of the means 
already to hand of securing the social legislation he desires. Very 
wide powers have been granted to Congress by the Constitution 
in the sphere of money and finance, and he believes that if these 
were properly used and, in particular, if “ enlightened ’’ interpre- 
tations were given by the Supreme Court of laws framed to meet 
conditions unforeseen when the Constitution was drafted there 
would be no need to make a constitutional issue of the problem 
which now confronts him. As he said on January 6, the framework 
of the Constitution ‘‘can be used as an instrument of progress,’’ 
a remark which suggests that he considers that framework to be 
fairly elastic, if regarded in the right spirit. 


This being the case it is natural that he should prefer a line of 
action which, as he says, does not raise any issue of constitutional 
importance. Strong objection has been taken to his proposals on 
the ground that he is, in effect, aiming at packing the Supreme 
Court so that it shall be subject to the will of the Executive ; but 
quite apart from the reasons cited by the President himself in 
support of them, and which are set out in his Message, it may be 
remarked that nothing is said in the Constitution as to the number 
of Judges there shall be, and there are precedents for the appoint- 





(1) These were the embargo against the sale of arms for the Chaco war, the 
law forbidding transport of prison-made goods into States that bar their sale, and 
the tax on profits made by silver traders before the 1934 Silver Purchase Act was 
passed. 
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ment of extra justices,’ which have not led to any loss of prestige 
by the Court in the past. 

One of the most interesting of the reasons advanced by Mr. 
Roosevelt in support of his proposals is the following: The Court, 
he says, by passing all legislation in review has ‘‘ assumed an 
additional function and is coming more and more to constitute a 
scattered, loosely organized, and slowly operating third House of 
the National Legislature.’’ It has been argued that the rdéle it has 
thus played goes far beyond the intention of the Constitution, in 
view of the wording of Article I, section 1, which reads: “ All 
legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

It is evident, however, that there is not likely to be unanimity 
of view as to the relevance of this, and the fact remains that for 
over a hundred years the country has accepted willingly the position 
in which the Court stands as the guardian of the Constitution. 


The other considerations put forward by the President are for 
the most part concerned with delays in the administration of justice 
and other practical difficulties in which no questions of principle 
are involved. The controversy which is going on regarding this 
is due chiefly to differences of opinion as to whether the changes 
proposed will achieve the objects desired ; whether, for instance, 
the increase in the number of Judges, whether in the Supreme 
Court or in the Federal Circuit Courts, will result in a speeding up 
of justice or not.” 


The fact that Acts of Congress have been invalidated by the 
Supreme Court as much as two years after they have been passed 
may only prove that there was not occasion, for some considerable 
time after the passing of the relevant legislation, for the bringing 
of a test case in the Federal Court of the circuit in which the alleged 
infringement of the law occurred. But there have certainly been 
delays in the Federal Circuit Courts, owing to congestion of 
calendars, and this fact has been cited as showing the necessity 
of an increase in the number of Judges. 


In the Supreme Court the case is different ; here the question 
of principle is all important, in the eyes of the President’s opponents, 
at any rate, and is not affected by the mere question as to whether 
the number of Judges is 9, 12, or 15. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that it is the President who appoints all the Judges of the 





(1) President Grant in 1870 appointed two new Judges who, by their vote, 
reversed a decision, taken only the day before their appointment, invalidating the 
Legal Tender Act. 

(2) The Attorney General, in his letter to the President, stated that ‘‘ in some 
jurisdictions delays in the administration of justice are so interminable that to 
institute a suit is to embark on a life-long adventure.’’ On the other hand, opponents 
of the proposals point out that the Supreme Court is abreast of its calendar, and 
that the larger the number of Judges the longer each case will take. 
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Supreme Court, with the approval of the Senate, and that appoint- 
ments nearly always follow strict party lines so that, in any case, 
the existing system cannot be said to rule out all possibility of 
political leanings making themselves felt on the Bench. 

a. 





COLONIES AND MANDATES. 


In view of the interest in this question our readers are reminded 
of the Article entitled ‘Mandated Territories: considerations 
regarding transfer,” which appeared in the Bulletin of May gth, 
1936, Vol. XII, No. 22. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1937. 
February 22nd ... “Meeting of Representatives of National 
Nutrition Committees .... ou .. Geneva 
February 26th ... International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship ... Zurich 
March 8th .- Committee for — of the Problem of 
Raw Materials... ? : Geneva 
March 13th-14th Second National en of ene wa 
Friendship with the U.S.S.R. .. London 
April 5th ..._ International Conference re Sugar .. London 
April 12th ... “Permanent Central Opium Board .. Geneva 
April 12th ... International Conference re aaa 
tions in Egypt .. ae ... Montreux 
April 15th ... “Committee of Statistical Raiperte .. Geneva 
April 15th ... *Advisory Committee on Social Questions Geneva 
April 20th ... “Committee for the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism ae .. Geneva 
April 26th ... *Financial Committee __.... Geneva 
May 3rd ... “Committee for Study of heiaieithenel 
Loan Contracts ini ‘ . Geneva 
May 6th ... *Bureau of the Disarmament Cantemme Geneva 
May 7th .... Empire Parliamentary Conference .. London 
May 18th? _..... Imperial Conference Beles ae |) Raion 
May 18th ... “Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures .. Geneva 
May 24th ... “Ninety-seventh Session of the Council ..... Geneva 
May 24th ... *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium Geneva 
May 31st ... *Extraordinary Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission aside + Geneva 
June 14th ... “Permanent Mandates Commission 
(Ordinary Session) si ee . Geneva 
June 29th—July 1st... Fourth International Congress of Anti- 


Militarist Ministers and Clergy ... Edinburgh 


” Reta of Nations or Futornationat Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Australia. 


February oth.—lt was announced that the Government had 
decided, in agreement with the Government in the United Kingdom, 
to attach a member of the staff of the Department of External Affairs 
to the staff of his Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington, with the 
rank of Counsellor. 
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February 6th.—The Government announced its intention to float 
an internal loan to a nominal value of 180 million schillings (£6,900,000) 
to be issued at go, and to bear interest at 44 per cent. 

The Minister of Finance informed the press that the Government 
intended to convert the foreign loan of 1930, floated with the co- 
operation of the League, to one more suitable to existing market 
conditions. - 

February oth.—The Reichspost published an article attacking 


» Czechoslovakia, in which the race in armaments was attributed 


primarily to the pacts that country, and France, had made with the 
U.S.S.R. It prophesied the break-up of the Little Entente, owing 
to the misgivings felt in Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

February toth.—The Wiener Zeitung, the Government organ, in 
an article on the Monarchy, declared that the 1934 Constitution left 
open the question of the form of the State, thus allowing the State 
to develop into a monarchy if this were desired. But a change should 
not come about by a Putsch; “a monarch,” it stated, ‘“‘ who feels 
himself equal to his mission does not need to return to his heritage 
by the backstairs like a usurper or by violence. He can wait until 
time has adequately prepared the way. He will never allow himself 
to be moved by the impatience of those who would like to persuade 
him to a premature and fatal step.” 

The paper also pointed out that in foreign relations talk of 
restoration had created difficulties. It would be impossible to re- 
establish the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and a Monarchy in Austria 
could never have anything to do with Imperialist ambitions. 

February 11th.—The Chief of the Government’s Press Depart- 
ment told the foreign press that the article in the Wiener Zeitung was 
not a semi-official utterance, but it was true that it substantially 
agreed with statements made by competent personages on various 
occasions ; thus it established no new principle. 

It would not be enough that there should be merely popular 
sympathy for the restoration; there must be an active and general 
feeling that the re-establishment of the Monarchy was the only 
solution. 

February 12th.—At a meeting in Vienna of the Front Militia, 
attended by the Chancellor, it was decided that the Militia and the 
Federal Army should form one unit, the Militia constituting a reserve 
within the Army. 

February 14th.—Speaking in Vienna, at a meeting of the Patriotic 
Front, the Chancellor referred to the Italian friendship for Austria 
and to the support Austria could expect from Italy in her mission as 
the “* standard-bearer of an ancient German civilization.”” The Rome 
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Protocol and the Italo-Austro-Hungarian collaboration founded on 
it remained the essential basis of Austrian foreign policy. 

He emphasized their determination to maintain the complete 
sovereign independence of the country, but added that they felt them- 
selves to be the most genuine kind of Germans, and the agreement 
with Germany therefore filled them with satisfaction. 

Austria, he went on, had no differences with Czechoslovakia or 
Yugoslavia, and they attached special importance to the cultivation 
of friendly relations with the Western Powers ; the growing apprecia- 
tion of Austrian problems which showed itself in England gave them 
special pleasure. 

Herr von Schuschnigg then turned to the monarchist question 
and said they must follow three principles: First, they must work 
to awaken and foster reverence for Austria’s great history and tradi- 
tions ; second, the question of the form of the State would ultimately 
be decided exclusively by the people, and within the framework of 
the Constitution ; and third, there must be no experiments. Monarchist 
propaganda must adapt itself completely to the internal and foreign 
policy of the country, and keep within the limits of the Patriotic 
Front. ‘“ Only the leaders of the State and of the Patriotic Front,” 
he declared, “* can call upon the Austrian people to decide this question.” 

In conclusion, he referred to attempts to persuade the Government 
to permit the formation of so-called cultural and non-political organiza- 
tions, and indicated that any endeavour to reintroduce party politics 
would be firmly repressed. 


Belgium. 

February 3vrd.—Hr. Sandler, the Swedish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who had accompanied the King on his visit to Brussels, 
informed the press that the Oslo Convention of 1930 (signed by 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, and 
adhered to by Finland, in 1933), had provided a framework for effective 
economic collaboration, though certain facts had prevented that 
collaboration from spreading freely. There was now a chance of 
making new progress ; Sweden was ready to take part in any practical 
discussion on this subject. 

Belgium and Sweden were linked to great markets and the time 
seemed to have come for them to prepare, in the framework of the 
Oslo Convention, to combine to reduce those obstacles which made 
their commercial relations with these markets difficult. 

The smaller democratic countries, Hr. Sandler added, should 
seek to concentrate their policy, while remaining true to the spirit of 
the League of Nations. 

February 11th.—The Government transmitted to the British 
Government their reply to the latter’s Notes of November 4th and roth, 
1936, regarding proposals for a new Locarno. 

February 12th.—The Government’s Note to Great Britain was 
understood to express satisfaction over the British and French declara- 
tions regarding the protection of Belgian independence and to state 
that Belgium’s first thought was for her position as a guaranteed 
Power ; she would not join a pact that made her a guarantor. 

Her position, it was explained, did not represent a return to the 
pre-War neutrality, but was an affirmation of absolute independence 
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- interests. She was taking all measures for national defence. 

Dlete 

1em- Canada. Ra L-5. 

nent February 16th.—Replying to criticisms of the Defence Estimates 
in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister denied categorically 

4 or that there were any commitments or understandings between his and 

tion the British Government. 

cia- The Minister of National Defence said all the Government were 

1em doing was to ensure that Canada’s forces, if they had to defend her 
shores, would have available the most modern equipment. There was 

‘ion no thought of sending abroad an expeditionary force, and there were 

ork no arrangements with any other Government. 

idi- 

ely I China. 

ol February 3rd.—It was reported that extremists in Chang Hsueh- 

ist liang’s old army had seized control of part of Sianfu, and were demanding 

gn the return of the Young Marshal from Nanking. General Wang I-cheh 
tc was stated to have been murdered by the rebels, for refusing to cancel 

Ey orders that the troops should withdraw to Kansu. 

. Some 80,000 Communists, under the leadership of Chu-teh and 

nt — Mao Tse-tung, supporting the rebels, were stated to have established 

a- — an independent Government at Fushin, in Northern Shensi. 

c February 7th.—An outbreak by the extremist troops in Sianfu 
was suppressed by the Government and loyal forces and the 
ringleaders executed. 

The armies of Yang Hu-cheng and Chang Hsueh-liang were 
tt — reported to be loyally obeying the orders of the Government and to be 
s, moving to the north of the Wei River to stations allocated to them. 
y fF Yang himself was reported to have fled to Sanyuan, some 30 miles 


north of Sianfu. 


co 


Danzig Free City. 

February 6th.—Herr Forster, speaking in Danzig, claimed that 
' the Nazis had as good as finished the Opposition parties, and said they 
| had also broken the resistance of the League of Nations and established 
. neighbourly relations with Poland. He promised that the Nazis 
- would maintain good relations with the new High Commissioner so 
long as he did not interfere in the internal affairs of the City. 

February 7th.—It was learnt that Dr. Stachnik, leader of the 
Catholic Centre Party, had been arrested by the Political Police. 

February 8th.—Dr. Stachnik and Herr Gozenia, editor of the paper 
; Kleine Blatt, were sentenced to six and four months’ imprisonment 
for infringing the press laws. (The Kleine Blatt had appeared to take 
the place of the suppressed Volkszeitung). 

February 9th.—The Senate decided that all Deputies who failed 
1} to co-operate with other Deputies, or who were unable to attend the 
Diet, would be deprived of their seats. 

Sixteen more arrests were reported. 

February 12th.—The Official Gazette published a law providing 
that a member of the Diet might be deprived of his seat “ if he is not 
in a position to fulfil his duties as a member.” 
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Thirteen Social Democrats were arrested for holding a meeting 
of the Party, which had recently been proscribed. 

February 15th.—It was understood that Professor Burckhardt, of 
Zurich University, had been offered the post of League High Com. 
missioner by the Committee of Three (Great Britain, France, and 
Sweden). 

Eleven of the arrested Social-Democrats were convicted of “ illegal 
activities ’’ and received sentences of from 6 to 18 months. Two were 
acquitted. 


Denmark. 
February 4th—An Army and Navy Bill was introduced in the 


Folketing providing for the increase of the annual expenditure of 
39,500,000 kroner by 1,800,000 kroner only, though during the next 
six years 20,000,000 kroner would be used to modernize Army equip- 
ment, mechanize the artillery and build new ships. Conscription 
would be maintained, but the number of soldiers called up and the 
period of service would be reduced. 


Egypt. 


February 3rd.—It was learnt that the Note on the agenda for 
the Capitulations Conference at Montreux, containing the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for the régime during the transition period following 
the abolition of the Capitulations, had been communicated to the 
representatives of the interested Powers. 

The Note proposed the transference of the jurisdiction of the 
Consular Courts in civil, commercial and penal cases to the Mixed 
Courts, which would also handle cases dealing with the status personnel 
of foreigners. The term “ foreigner’’ would apply to nationals of 
the twelve Capitulatory States, to Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzer- 
and, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, but only 
to citizens, and not to protected subjects of these States, e.g. French 
African subjects in Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, who were not French 
citizens. 

The competence of the Mixed Courts would be determined solely 
by the nationality of the parties concerned “ without regard to mixed 
interests which might be indirectly engaged.” The Government 
wished to withdraw from the Mixed Courts as much as possible of the 
litigation between Egyptians at present handled by them because 
some foreign interest was affected. It was proposed also to render 
the Mixed Courts incompetent to pronounce on the validity of any of 
the Government’s actions touching foreigners, except in cases con- 
cerning questions of property. Judgments of the Mixed Courts would 
be drawn up in Arabic and one foreign language. Vacancies among 
the foreign judicial personnel of the Mixed Courts were to be filled in 
every case by Egyptians. 





Finland. 
February 8 (See U.S.S.R.) 
February ~The Prime Minister, M. Kallio, was elected 





President of the Republic. He had been for many years leader of the 
Agrarian Party. 
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February 3rd,—In a statement to the Finance Committee of the 

‘dt, of Chamber the Finance Minister complained of a new campaign against 
Com- the franc designed indirectly to discredit the Government. Rumours 
, and had been spread that the limit of borrowing had been passed and that 
soldiers and school teachers had not been paid at the end of January. 

illegal H They were false, and their authors would be punished. Since the 
) Were advance, on June 23rd, of 14,000 million francs from the Bank of 


France there had been no sort of disguised advance; Treasury 
borrowings were substantially below the authorized limit of 10,000 
millions. 

Asked whether it was possible to fix the value of the franc at 


1 
dow 43 milligrammes of gold without breaking the tripartite agreement or 
next running the risk of further devaluation by another country, M. Vincent- 
Juip- Auriol said the three Powers concerned had pledged themselves to 
tion prevent fluctuations of the new exchange rates as far as possible, and 
the to consult together for that purpose. In reply to a question he stated 
that any profit derived from a stabilization of the franc at 43 milli- 
grammes of gold, together with any sum yielded by the winding up 
of the Exchange Equalization Fund could be used only to redeem 
; § public debt. 
lor & About 1,000 million francs of the sum set aside for the repayment 
ern- B of the last British loan to the Treasury had been used for that purpose, 
ving & but he refused to confirm or.deny that the Government intended to 
the _ obtain other loans in Great Britain or elsewhere. 

: Out of a total Treasury expenditure of 27,700 millions in 1936, 
the ' the Minister continued, the cost of the social legislation introduced 
xed ' by the Government was only 1,800 millions. On the current year 
mel B the deficit on the regular Budget would be 4,600 millions, while the 

of F total extraordinary expenditure would amount to 36,127 millions. 
er- B Borrowing during this year would amount only to 20,000 million 
aly franes for the State, and 8,o00 millions for local authorities; he 
ich believed that the money would be obtainable, thanks to the economic 
ich ' revival which had set in. 

‘ It was understood that the Government would make no reply 
ly fF to Herr Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag, holding that it had merely 
ed FF brought the diplomatic situation back to where it was before Mr. Eden 
nt — | and M. Blum appealed for German co-operation, and that the initiative 


he F jay with Great Britain, especially in dealing with questions of colonies 
s€ fF > and armaments. 
a February 4th.—M. Reynaud, speaking in the finance debate, com- 


of | plained that the Railway loan raised in London was a new departure 
a ; in policy ; the Government could no longer borrow at home because 
id + no one wanted French paper. Already, owing to the loan, 4,000 
IS i million francs’ worth of gold in the Bank of France had become the 


it [property of the Bank of England. 
The Budget was so framed, he maintained, that it would be more 
ffected by the rise in prices than by any increase of revenue. The 
Government could not set up exchange control without breaking the 
tripartite agreement ; but a new devaluation would be a crime against 
the country. 
Devaluation ought always to be accompanied by a complete 
policy, such as had been applied in Belgium and Great Britain. It 
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was because there was no such policy that devaluation had beep 
comparatively ineffective. 

February 5th-—The Finance Minister, continuing the debate, 
condemned both inflation and further devaluation, and rejected 
exchange control because it would mean a closed economy at a time 
when international co-operation was of the greatest importance. 

He pointed out that Budget deficits had been continually in. 
creasing ever since 1930, and the deficit for the current year was 
4,500 millions, or only half that of 1935. As inflation and further 
devaluation were ruled out only borrowing remained. It was the 
lean period of the year, but State expenditure was covered for the 
first three months. The Railways had undertaken to repay the 6,000 
millions they owed the Treasury, and the foreign loan was nothing 
exceptional. 

February 9th.—During the Budget debate critics of the Govern- 
ment said the Minister of Finance had estimated the needs of the 
Treasury at about 36,000 million francs, but the Finance Committee 
considered that 38 or 39 thousand millions was a more likely figure. 
The Treasury had only 9,500 millions in hand against this. 

The Committee asked the Government to take up a very clear 
position on three questions: prices, expenditure, and the necessary 
period of adaptation. 

The Finance Minister, replying, claimed that his estimates had 
been justified, since direct taxes alone had brought in 253 millions 
more in January than in January, 1936. He believed that the deficit 
on the ordinary Budget would be made up in the second half of the 
year. 

M. Caillaux pointed to the steady rise of retail prices, by which 
all the profits of devaluation were being swallowed up, and attributed 
the existing difficulties to the social reforms. 

He did not agree that deflation had failed ; those who applied it 
had at any rate prevented the crisis from doubling. He warned the 
Government that the confidence of the public had been destroyed, 
and that of the foreigner would also go unless they mended their ways. 

The Minister of National Economy, replying, estimated that 
recent labour legislation had raised wages about 32 per cent. Its 
effect on costs of production amounted to 16 per cent., or 30 per cent. 
if every kind of social legislation were included. 

Retail prices had risen less than wholesale prices, and world prices 
were also rising. They were entitled to count on increased production, 
and they must organize labour and distribution. 

The Chamber passed an amendment to the Gold Clause in the 
Devaluation Bill, providing that only loans that were specified as 
being repayable in gold francs would benefit by Article 6 of the Bill. 
(This stipulated that foreign loans contracted before devaluation 
would be repaid in francs at the gold value which prevailed vhen the 
loans were contracted). 

February 13th.—In a broadcast talk to the 800,000 civil servants 
of the country, M. Blum pointed out that, for economic consolidation, 
a pause in the increase of Government expenditure was necessa y. 
(The Civil Service was preparing to ask for an increase of salary rates). 
The question of prices was at the heart of the subject. 

They were determined to eliminate all the sources of increase of 
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expenditure and of rises of prices which they could eliminate, and they 
would struggle by all effective means to prevent the producer from 



























































bate, abusing the excess of demand over supply. (The cost of living had 
jected risen considerably during 1936, and, according to figures published 
| time by L’Europe Nouvelle, production costs had increased by over 45 per 
ap cent. between June and December. Wholesale industrial prices had 
7 > risen almost in the same proportion. Other figures showed that the 
—_ cost of living for a family of four was over gi per cent. of the 1930 
rther level in November, 1936, and the general application of the 40-hour 
+ the week was giving it a further upward trend). 
r the February 16th.—The Senate approved the clause in the Budget 
red Deficiency Bill repealing the gold clause in the Devaluation Act. 
hing The Chamber, by 365 votes to 247, passed a Bill giving the Govern- 
+ ment power to alter the level of tariffs by decree, and to take action 
— against the dumping of goods from abroad. 
_the & Figures published in Paris gave the following estimates of the 
ittee ' numbers of foreigners in Spain: With the Government forces—28,000 
ure. B Frenchmen, 14,000 Belgians, 11,000 Czechs, British, Germans and 
, ' Italians, and 6,000 Russians. With the Insurgents—30,000 Italians, 
_ » 25,000 Germans, 5,000 other foreigners, and 25,000 Moors. 
haa J) Germany. | | 
: February 3rd.—General von Roques, opening a demonstration 


Rar 


“we air protection house at Bremen, stated that there were 2,500,000 anti- 
a aircraft schools, with 25,000 instructors, in Germany. 
i & The arrest was reported of Herr Arnold Bernstein, head of the 


., —| Bernstein Steamship Company of Hamburg, and four of the directors 
ich 4 of the company, two of whom had been subsequently released. All 
ted F of the arrested men were Jews, and were reported to be charged with 
infringements of the currency laws. 


it Commenting on M. Daladier’s speech on national defence in the 


the Chamber the Boersen Zeitung objected to his comparative figures of 
. the French and German armies, pointing out that France, unlike 
$ Germany, had 4,600,000 trained white reserves and 1,500,000 coloured 
= reserves, while her arsenals, after 20 years’ work, were full of war 
“4 material which could never be rivalled by the subsequent rearmament 


of other countries. 





. ‘““We are particularly interested,” the article continued, “ in 
- M. Daladier’s references to the prolongation of the French fortifications 
- in the north. There is no country in the world which would carry out 
) a surprise attack without being sure that its frontier was covered. We 
te |) take note of the fact that the Minister of Defence thus counts upon the 
r' _) possibility of France making a ‘ surprise attack’ upon a neighbour.” 
It concluded with an attack on the Franco-Soviet Pact, and the remark 
rs ) that “if M. Daladier were now to propose that another road should 
” be followed we should give him a warmer welcome.” 
Herr Bohle, head of the Nazi “ Foreign Organization” in Berlin 


was appointed to a permanent position in the Foreign Office and a 
seat in the Cabinet. 

February 4th.—The Berliner Tageblatt published an article on 
“the fight for nationality in German South-West Africa” in which 
. a the writer renewed the protest against the laws proposed by the 

¥ South African Government for the prevention of foreign interference 
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in the affairs of the mandated areas. A number of grievances were 
cited, including the expulsion of 6,000 Germans, and opposition to 
German schools. 

Speaking at Hamburg Dr. Goebbels reviewed the achievements 
of the régime and declared that it rested, not on bayonets, but in the 
heart of the people. Turning to foreign relations he asked: “ Have 
you the impression to-day that France has any desire to take a walk 
across the Rhine to Berlin? To-day a German Army stands at the 
frontiers, even at the Western frontiers. . . . If a new military Power 
stands here in the heart of the Continent the rest of the world must 
take account of it in some way or another—be either friendly, hostile, 
or neutral.” 

Against Mr. Eden’s statement that he did not wish to see Europe 
split into two camps there stood the fact that there was a nation of 
180 million people at Europe’s frontiers whose leaders were resolved to 
draw the other nations into the whirlpool of anarchy. Europe should 
be one. ‘“‘ That is well meant,” he said, ** but two such heterogeneous 
philosophies cannot exist side by side. They must clash either 
physically or mentally.” 

In France things were going the way they had gone in Germany 
before the Nazis called a halt ; and, with modern technique, even an 
island could no longer remain unaffected by cultural movements in 
Europe. A classic example was Spain, and the danger was acute for 
France. They in Germany were accused, he went on, of undermining 
the Balkans, of bringing about the fall of Titulescu, of trying to break 
up the Little Entente, and of taking Yugoslavia and Greece under 
their wing. This was not the case, and the nations were gradually 
becoming alert and realizing the game that was being played. 

As to Czechoslovakia, it was of no significance that statesmen of 
that country told them that their aerodromes were not Red but 
Czechoslovak. The only question was: at whose disposal would the 
aerodromes in the last resort be placed? Practically Czechoslovakia 
was to-day “ the aircraft mother-ship of Moscow.” 

Dr. Goebbels referred to their determination to confine themselves 
to bi-lateral agreements, which they wanted, he declared. with every 
State, and “ want, through these treaties, to banish all enmities which 
exist between us and others. That takes a long time, and can be done 
only by a Government which knows that it is to stay a very long time 
at the helm. We know that we will remain. We see nothing to the 
contrary.” 

Their Army was not to provoke a war, but only to protect their 
frontiers. The menace of war hung over Europe so long as Germany 
was weak. “ Now, that Germany is strong there can no longer be any 
question of war.” The Soviets wanted war, he went on, because they 
knew that only through war could they advance the world revolution. 

He concluded with an appeal to the world to realize the danger, 
but said he was confident that, just as they had succeeded in Germany 
with the battle-cry of “Germany, awake!” So they would finally 
rouse Europe to the danger, with the cry “ Europe, awake !” 

February 6th.—The 10,000 ton cruiser Admiral Hipper was 
launched at Hamburg. 

February 7th.—Attitude of the Government towards ecliaeentien 
with the Bank for International Settlements. (See Switzerland). 
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Dr. Ley, leader of the Labour Front, gave an interview to the 
Berliner Lokalanzeiger, in which he said: “ The chief point (of the 
four-year plan) is that, if destiny should one day force a war upon us 
the German workers will not again know the terrible experiences of 
blockade—that war of starvation against women and children which 
really lost us the War of 1914-18. The international forces which 
invented the war-guilt lie, the blockade, and sanctions will then find 
us armed.” 

February 8th.—The Standstill Agreement covering the short-term 
credits of British, American, French, Swiss and Dutch banking houses 
expired. The total outstanding had been reduced, during the year 
since it was negotiated, by some 300 million marks, leaving it at about 
1,100 millions. 

February 9th.—The Nachtausgabe, referring to the claim to colonies, 
stated that no one had put in an objection “* because no one would be 
able to do so now that the guilt lie has been removed and Germany’s 
equality of rights has been established in political, economic and 
colonial fields. These claims can in principle only refer to all former 
German colonies.” 

The paper went on to say that “ Article 231 of the Versailles 
Treaty has been quashed by Adolf Hitler’s statements. The claim to 
reparations has thus also been nullified in principle, and Germany, as 
being not guilty, might even reclaim the past demands of the others.” 

February 1oth.—The German Colonial League broadcast from 
Munich an appeal to the country to stand behind Herr Hitler in the 
lemand for colonies. ‘‘ We need our colonies,”’ the speaker said, “ and 


we are going to have them. . . . Experts have estimated the value 
of our colonies at 100,000 million gold marks, a sum far above Germany’s 
present national wealth. . . . From them Germany would be able to 


obtain cotton, ores, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, oils and fats, and she would 
have a market for her own industrial products.” 

He also declared that letters from the inhabitants of Togoland, 
the Cameroons, and the South Sea Islands, were complaining about 
the mandatory Powers and demanding a return to Germany, and he 
went on: “ our youth pines because our space is too small. It long 
for wide horizons and for the life of the explorer, scientist, doctor 
merchant or farmer in the world outside. . . . What we need in our 
colonies are hundreds of thousands of industrious and enterprising 
men and women. Then a valuable German community, firmly bound 
to the Mother Country, would grow up overseas.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung published a summary of a lecture by 
Colonel Thomas, the Chief of the Military-Economic Staff of the 
Ministry of War, in which the part played by the four-year plan was 
explained. The speaker stated that the transformation of German 
economy into an instrument of State would render it immune against 
the errors of organization which lost the Great War for Germany. 

Besides the men who fell at the front, nearly 800,000 people had 
died owing to under-nourishment. The lack of raw materials at 
home, also, had prevented or delayed military operations, such as the 
attack on Verdun, and the German armies had had to penetrate right 
into Rumania and the Ukraine to provide something faintly resembling 
an organized food supply. 

They had lost the War because they over-estimated their economic 
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resources ; indeed, ‘‘the War was already lost when Germany faced the 
winter of 1916-1917, and turnips became the main food supply of 
the people.” 

Future wars would be wars of whole peoples, and such national 
wars were always and always had been rooted in economic distress, 
‘““ They were a struggle for space in which to live, and for the means 
of life,” and he went on: “ At the present day we can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the German nation is in such a situation 
of emergency. . . .” 

February 11th.—It was reported in Munich that all the Roman 
Catholic schools in Bavaria were to be closed. 

The Cabinet adopted the new Reichsbank Law, placing the Bank 
under the complete sovereignty of the Reich. It provided for the 
closing of the Reparations Account, and suspension of the Bank’s right 
to refuse certain banking transactions. The Reichsbank’s Directors 
were to be directly responsible to Herr Hitler. 

February 12th—Herr Hitler appointed General Faupel to be 
Ambassador accredited to the Government of General Franco at 
Salamanca. 

The text was published of the law embodying the decision to 
amend the statutes of the Reichsbank and the Reich Railways. 

Dr. Goebbels, speaking at a party meeting in Berlin, said he 
thought there was too much talk of war. The Fiihrer did not want 
a war, the Army did not want one, and the German people did not 
want a war. They would not attack anyone, and, he added, “I do 
not believe anybody would dare to attack us.” 

They were not pursuing an isolationist policy; ‘‘ we have con- 
cluded a friendship with Italy,” he declared, “‘ the Rome-Berlin axis 
is stronger than ever. We have an agreement with Austria, even 
with Poland, and we hope that the Danzig question is now settled 
once and for all.”” They also had arrangements with Japan and with 
the Balkan States, pursuing a constructive policy of concluding bilateral 
agreements with all countries one after another. 

He referred again to Mr. Eden’s appeal against dividing Europe 
into two camps, and said it had already been divided, into a Bolshevist 
and a Radical anti-Bolshevist camp. The time was past when one 
could say: “I am neither pro- nor anti-Bolshevist ’’; one had to 
show one’s colours. 

Dr. Goebbels then expressed regret that the Vatican continued 
to recognize the Red Governments of Barcelona and Valencia, and 
said that provided food for thought. 

As to Czechoslovakia, they had been reproached, he said, with 
saying that the aerodromes there were “ Red”’ aerodromes. By this 
they did not mean that they had been built by the Bolshevists, but 
nobody could deny that Czechoslovakia had a treaty of friendship 
with Russia. The Czechs said it was operative only in case of aggression, 
but this was nonsense ; everybody was still arguing about who was 
the aggressor in 1914. 

He declared they would never give up the colonial claim; but 
meanwhile they would continue to produce the raw materials which 
they ought to be getting from the colonies purloined from them. 

Against Bolshevism they were on guard like lynxes. “I do not 
think,”’ he said, “‘ that the Moscow Government is advancing, but I 
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do think we are. Germany will prevent Moscow from casting Europe 
into chaos. I declare this with full formality.” 

The Munich Neueste Nachrichten, in an article denouncing the 
Legitimist movement in Austria as a threat to European peace, alleged 
that the “‘ black and yellow” group, which aimed at re-establishing 
the pre-War Danubian monarchy, was planning a direct attack on 
the political structure of the Reich. Its idea was to make Austria, 
within her existing frontiers, the nucleus of a confederation embracing 
all those parts of Central Europe which, before 1866, formed the 
German Confederation. 

Herr Kerrl’s Reich Church Committee resigned. (It had been 
set up in October, 1935, and was formed of so-called “ neutral ” 
Churchmen who were to settle the dispute between the Reich Evangelical 
Church Administration and the ‘* Confessional ”’ pastors). 

February 14th.—Cardinal Faulhaber, preaching at Munich, declared 
that the Concordat—which had been due to the initiative of Herr 
Hitler, and had been signed as a free and voluntary treaty—was now 
often spoken of contemptuously in Germany as an antiquated document, 
and even in Church circles he often heard the question: ‘* Why have 
a Concordat, if it is not kept ? ” 

He gave numerous examples of its violation, but said that, in spite 
of everything, Catholics should conscientiously adhere to it, as it had 
been solemnly signed as an instrument of honest collaboration. He 
drew attention to the fact that the worldly authority was bound 
to be undermined when the spiritual authority was disparaged, 
and confidence in the German Government, also, would suffer a severe 
shock in the eyes of the world. 

Article by Professor Barth on the Evangelical Church in Germany. 
(See Switzerland). 

February 15th.—Herr Hitler issued an order reading: “‘ As the 
effort of the Reich Church Committee to unite the groups within the 
German Evangelical Church has proved unsuccessful the Church shall 
now, in complete liberty and along the lines determined by the con- 
gregations themselves, give itself a new Constitution and therewith a 
new organization. I authorize the Reich Minister for Church Affairs, 
with this object in view, to prepare the election of a General Synod 
and take all the necessary measures.” 

General Géring, in an address to the Permanent International 
ex-Service Men’s Committee, whose members he received at the Air 
Ministry, said he believed that the Great War was the warning of fate 
that Western civilization must not be allowed to perish through the 
devastation of conflict. There were no better upholders of peace than 
the ex-Service men. ‘It is too often said,”’ he went on, “ that soldiers 
are the chief representatives of a war party. I believe, my comrades, 
that those who rattle the sabre most have never worn one.” 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt published a despatch based on a 
conversation with Baron von Neurath, in which the Foreign Minister 
was reported as stating that the British taxpayer was not the person 
to observe the growing arms expenditure of his Government with 
special satisfaction. What, therefore, was more to the point than to 
make the growing demands on his purse more palatable by means 
of the newspaper bogy of a German danger? ‘“* Now that the British 
Government,” he said, “‘ propose to get Parliament to give them a 
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free hand with 5,000 million marks for armaments purposes, we do 
not dream of challenging their right to determine the extent of their 
security in accordance with their own military requirements. But, 
frankly, we claim the same degree of loyalty for ourselves in the 
determination of our defence needs.” 

The Dutch Government’s reply to a Parliamentary question 
regarding Herr Hitler’s offer of a guarantee of neutrality was published 
in Berlin, with a semi-official comment. The latter stated that the 
attitude taken up was by no means contrary to the German view about 
the freedom of other countries to determine their own policy. 

‘“* Germany’s willingness to guarantee Holland’s inviolability comes 
naturally to a halt,” it went on, “ at the point where Holland’s con- 
ception of her position in international life deters her from expressing 
a wish along the lines of the German offer. . . . All that is important 
for Germany is to have made it unambiguously clear in all frankness 
that she is ready to guarantee Dutch inviolability in any form and any 
way, and thereby thoroughly to have put an end, once and for all, to 
the talk of an allegedly different German conception.” 


Great Britain. 


February 3rd.—Asked in Parliament whether the Government 
still held that the organization of peace in Europe depended not only 
on the conclusion of the Western Pact, but also on the conclusion of 
a pact between Germany and the Eastern Powers, including Czecho- 
slovakia and Russia, Mr. Eden replied that they still stood by the 
terms of the communiqué of July 23rd, 1936. 

He pointed out that, in his proposals of March 31st, 1936, Herr 
Hitler had not suggested any major general negotiations other than 
a new security agreement for Western Europe between the Locarno 
Powers. The British Government, however, had always expected 
that negotiations for a new Locarno agreement would lead to a widening 
of the discussions to include other problems which demanded solution 
in the interests of European peace. 

February 5th.—The Non-Intervention Committee received replies 
from the British and Soviet Governments to the scheme submitted to 
all the Governments on January 28th for controlling the Spanish sea 
and land frontiers. The British reply was an acceptance, and the 
Soviet reply stated that Soviet warships should be allowed to share 
in the supervision of the coast, and that there should be a unified 
control of the whole coast rather than a sectional control by the various 
fleets. 

Speaking at Bradford, the First Lord of the Admiralty said they 
were building a new Fleet, in spite of the cost being double or treble 
that of pre-war days, and “ we intend to complete the task.” ‘ The 
wild statements,” he went on, “ that air power has superseded sea 
power have convinced no responsible statesman in any country of 
the world. From the point of view of Empire defence, sea power will 
be made more and not less effective by the fullest use of air power, 
which has extended by hundreds of miles the range of a fleet’s attack.” 

The First Lord also drew attention to the inadequacy of separate 
local schemes of defence for the various parts of the Empire and 
Dominions. Protection, he pointed out, could be adequately and 
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efficiently furnished for the Commonwealth as a whole only by some 
common co-operative scheme. 

February 6th.—Mr. Eden left London for a holiday in the south 
of France. 

February 8th.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Lord Cran- 
borne stated that all the foreigners in Spain ranked as volunteers, and 
that such information as the Government had tended to show that 
the number of volunteers on both sides was about equal. 

February 9gth.—Replying to questions as to the prospects of 
negotiating a new trade agreement with the U.S.A., Mr. Runciman 
said he had had many opportunities of discussion with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull while he was in America, but he had not conducted any 
negotiations on any subject. It appeared that further exploration 
would be necessary before it could be determined whether there was 
a firm basis on which detailed negotiations could take place for a trade 
agreement. 

He added that the “further exploration” referred to was 
proceeding. 

February 10th.—The Sub-Committee of the Non-Intervention 
Committee considered replies received from several Governments to 
the proposals for controlling the land and sea frontiers of Spain. For 
the Pyrenees frontier the French Government, and for the Gibraltar 
frontier the British Government accepted supervision by an inter- 
national inspectorate, but the Portuguese Government refused, on 
grounds of precedent and prestige, to allow supervision within their 
borders. 

It was accordingly decided to form a special mixed sub-committee 
(representatives of France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Portugal 
and the U.S.S.R.) to make ‘“ suggestions which, while ensuring that 
the scheme would be fully effective for the purposes contemplated by 
the Committee, would so revise it as to make it generally acceptable.” 

The new sub-committee was also to consider proposals submitted 
by the German and Italian delegates,for making control on the frontiers 
more immediately effective than it would be if breaches of the Agree- 
ment had merely to be reported to London. 

February 11th.—Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that 
the Government proposed to seek legislative power to raise capital 
or use realized surpluses in the Budget for Defence expenditure up 
to a sum not exceeding {400 million, spread over a maximum period 
of five years. 

He said that the general experience of the last 12 months, which 
had in no way relieved the urgency of their heavy task, nor lightened 
the cost of raising the country’s Forces to a proper standard of strength, 
had only confirmed the judgment of thesituation which he had formed 
in April, 1936. The Defence expenditure was growing at a pace which 
made it impossible to meet it entirely out of revenue. He could not 
yet say how much could be found from current revenue, but, so far as 
revenue must be supplemented by appropriations from capital it was 
necessary to ask the House to give a preliminary statutory authority 
before the Defence Votes could be passed. 

It was not yet possible to fix the total amount needed, nor the 
period involved ; flexibility and adaptation to changing circumstances 
must be of the essence of the programme, but traditional usage required 
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that upward limits should be specified in the Bill. The latter would 
not of itself authorize the Defence Departments to spend any money 
whatever. The control of the House and the control of the Treasury 
over expenditure were never more necessary than in existing circum- 
stances, and the whole proposed expenditure would continue to be 
laid before the House in Estimates. 

These Estimates would indicate to what extent it was proposed 
to meet the gross expenditure for which they provided by appropria- 
tions in aid from capital or from Budget surpluses. Parliament would 
thus control both the total expenditure on Defence and the proportion 
in which it was to be met from capital. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamberlain said provision would be made 
annually on Defence Votes for interest on the new debt and also, after 
the end of the borrowing period, for the redemption of that debt within 
30 years. 

A White Paper was issued setting out the terms of the resolution 
on the Defence Loans, Cmd. 5368. 

The resolution authorized the Treasury, during the five years 
ending March 3rst, 1942, to issue out of the Consolidated Fund sums 
not exceeding £400 million to be applied as appropriations in aid of 
the moneys provided by Parliament for the three Services. It was 
provided, however, that the amount to be met out of loan for any 
year in respect of any Service must not exceed the aggregate amount 
to be met out of current revenue. 

Until the end of the five-year period, interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent. was to be payable on the loans advanced to the Defence Services. 
After then the sums so issued would have to be repaid, together with 
interest, by means of 30 equal annual instalments of principal and 
interest combined. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, in a speech at Birmingham, said it had been 
proved beyond the possibility of contradiction that the weakness of 
Great Britain meant confusion in Europe and the world. If the British 
Fleet had continued to be the predominant force for world peace that 
it had proved to be during the greater part of the 19th century, if the 
British Air Force had been known to the world to be an overwhelming 
deterrent against a new and dangerous form of attack, the state of 
Europe and of the world would be far more stable. 

They had learnt the lesson, and were determined that that state 
of affairs should never recur. 

The Non-Intervention Sub-Committee met and discussed the 
plan for the supervision of the Spanish coast, but no common ground 
for agreement was found. 

The Portuguese delegate maintained the attitude that his Govern- 
ment could not accept foreign observation and supervision on 
Portuguese territory, on the ground that such a proceeding would be 
an affront to the national pride. 

February 14th.—Attack on two British destroyers between Gibraltar 
and Malta. (See Spain). 

February 15th.—The Sub-Committee of the Non-Intervention 
Committee issued a statement that the representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
and the U.S.S.R. had agreed to recommend the International Committee 
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to adopt the following decision: (1) From’midnight of February 2oth 
to extend the Non-Intervention Agreement to cover the recruitment 
in, the transit through, or the departure from their respective countries 
of persons of non-Spanish nationality proposing to proceed to take 
part in the war. (2) To furnish the International Committee with 
particulars as to the measures taken to give effect to the foregoing. 
(3) From February 20th to adopt the system of supervision prepared 
by their technical advisory sub-committee; and (4) to bring into 
operation the scheme of supervision referred to under No. 3 from 
midnight of March 6th. 

The Portuguese representative agreed to recommend to the In- 
ternational Committee the adoption of Nos. 1 and 2 of the Agreement, 
but reserved the position of his Government in regard to Nos. 3 and 4. 

Replying to a question in Parliament asking whether the Govern- 
ment would state in unmistakable terms that they would not 
contemplate the cession to Nazi Germany of any territory whatsoever 
under British political control, Lord Cranborne said: “ As has been 
previously stated, his Majesty’s Government have not considered and 
are not considering such a transfer.” 

February 16th.—The Government issued a White Paper on defence 
expenditure. Cmd. 5374. This drew attention to the lag which must 
occur between the demand for much increased armaments and the 
full realization of the extra productive capacity which that demand 
had brought into existence, and pointed out that, as a result, the level 
of expenditure in the next two or three years would probably be much 
higher than in 1936-37. It insisted, however, on the essential elasticity 
of the programme and on the Government’s intention to amend it if 
conditions should warrant this. 

The expenditure was absolutely necessary, but it would be neither 
practicable nor just that the whole burden of making good deficiencies 
in defence in the short period of five years should be thrown on the 
taxpayers within that period. Hence the loan proposal. 

It was regarded as impossible to determine which would be the 
peak year in expenditure, or what would be the total of the defence 
measures during the period; but, taking the programme as it stood, 
“it would be imprudent to contemplate a total expenditure of much 
less than £1,500 million.” 

As to the Services separately, the Navy had a heavy building 
programme in hand, and in 1937-38 three capital ships would be laid 
down, in addition to the two laid down in 1936-37 ; seven cruisers, in 
addition to the seven in the current year ; and work on two aircraft- 
carriers would be begun, in addition to the two laid down in the current 
year. 
The Fleet Air Arm would be “ substantially increased,” and its 
strength in first-line machines raised from the original total of 170 to 
an ultimate total of 450. 

In the current year the cost of new vessels laid down had risen 
from an average of {12 million to nearly £50 million, and it was 
expected that the 1937 programme would be substantially higher. 

As to the Army, in the next financial year two new infantry 
battalions and one tank battalion would be created, and moderniza- 
tion carried further throughout the Service. The equipment of the 
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Territorial Army would be improved, and it would be expanded to 
provide anti-aircraft defences. 

Precise figures for the expansion of the R.A.F. were not shown, 
The existing first-line strength of the Metropolitan Air Force was given 
as 1,000, and it was stated that a further 750 first-line aircraft were 
required for the home Force, a further 185 for overseas units, and 
another 250 for the Fleet Air Arm. 

Reference was made to the accumulation of reserves of fuel and 
of munitions ; also to ‘‘ shadow ” aircraft factories and similar factories 
for other munitions, and to the provision of balloons and other means 
of protection against air attack. 

The full Non-Intervention Committee met and general agreement 
was expressed with the Sub-Committee’s plans for the ban on volunteers 
and the scheme of supervision, but the Portuguese delegate still reserved 
his Government’s decision on the supervision scheme. 


Greece. 
February 15th.—The Balkan Conference opened in Athens, the 


Yugoslav Prime Minister presiding. Dr. Aras stated that the Balkan 
people could look forward with calmness and confidence ; the Entente 
was now stronger than ever, and worthy of the confidence, not only 
of the signatories of the Balkan Pact, but of the whole world. It was 
a stable element for peace in the Balkans and the adjacent seas. 
February 16th.—At a dinner to the delegates, General Metaxas 
said the Yugoslav-Bulgarian Treaty was to be regarded as an augury 
for a better future, not only for the signatories, but for all the Balkans. 


Hungary. sania | 
February 3rd.—The Prime Minister stated that he was taking over 


the Ministry of the Interior, in place of Colonel Kozma, who had 
resigned, and was also retaining the portfolio of Agriculture. 


Iran. 
February 5th.—Parliament ratified the concession for oil develop- 


ment granted to an American group prospecting to Khorassan. 


Italy. 


February 3rd.—A communiqué issued after the conversations 
between Count Ciano and the Turkish Foreign Minister in Milan stated 
that general questions were discussed, and in particular those regarding 
the Montreux Straits Convention and the respective positions of Italy 
and Turkey in the Eastern Mediterranean. It appeared clearly that 
no question whatever divided the two countries, and that only feelings 
of mutual confidence must inspire their relations. With the object 
of co-operating in the interests of Italo-Turkish relations and of a 
general policy of peace and stabilization, the two Foreign Ministers 
had agreed to continue to keep in touch through the normal channels. 
In a declaration made after the meeting Dr. Aras expressed the hope 
that Italy would soon return to co-operation in Geneva. 

The Popolo d@’ Italia stated that while a policy of armaments was 
being pursued by all countries, Italy too had had to see to the safety 
of her communications. Their base at Leros “‘ answers these purely 
defensive necessities, just as the British fortifications of Cyprus, which 
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is equally near to the Asiatic coast, answer them. . . . Our programme 
is a programme of collaboration.” 

Turkish press comment. (See Turkey). 

February 7th.—The press described Sir Samuel Hoare’s Bradford 
speech as ‘“* one of the most concrete and therefore significant manifesta- 
tions of British policy.” President Roosevelt was reminded that his 
speech to Congress laying the responsibility for massive armaments 
upon the shoulders of the “ Fascist” countries was out of place— 
Great Britain was avowedly carrying out her large naval programme 
whatever the financial cost might be. 

The First Sea Lord’s declaration that Great Britain would have 
the greatest naval force in the world was interpreted by Signor Gayda 
as a unilateral denunciation of the agreement for parity reached between 
London and Washington, and the writer affirmed that “ the whole 
system of naval relations, to which politicians and technical experts 
have devoted so much toil for many years, is blown into the air with 
this resolute resumption of freedom of action.” 

February 14th.—An amnesty was promulgated to celebrate the 
birth of a son to the Crown Prince. 

February 16th.—The text of the amnesty decree was published. 
The persons excluded from its benefits included those guilty of espionage 
and the divulgence of news of vital interest in favour of foreign States, 
of crimes injurious to the integrity and health of the race, of crimes 
in connection with the drug traffic, and of actions tending, by the 
practice of monopolies and speculation, to upset the national market 
and cause a rise in the cost of living. 


Japan. 
February 3rd.—General Hayashi’s Cabinet agreed to withdraw 


the Hirota Government’s Budget, which had met with opposition in 
the Diet, together with the other legislation submitted, and to ask the 
Diet to adjourn voluntarily until February roth, while a new pro- 
gramme was being drawn up. 

February 4th.—A conference of all parties rejected the request 
that the Diet should voluntarily adjourn until February roth. At 
the Government’s request the Emperor therefore prorogued the Diet 
for a week. 

February 8th.—The Cabinet issued a statement announcing its 
general principles as: (1) clarification of the national structure and 
promotion of the spirit of theocracy ; (2) encouragement of constitu- 
tional politics in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution and 
public opinion ; (3) a unified foreign policy aiming at the stabilization 
of East Asia and world prosperity ; (4) the replenishment of armaments ; 
(5) the development of industry. 

February 9th.—General Sugiyama was appointed Minister of War, 
in place of General Nakamura, who resigned owing to illness. 

February 10th.—General Terauchi was appointed Inspector- 
General of Military Education, thus reconstituting the Army 
‘ triumvirate ” as before the change of Government. Control therefore 
remained with the same “ Right of Centre ’’ group which had exercised 
it, since the revolt of February, 1936, in the name of unity and discipline. 

Count Kodama was appointed Minister of Communications. 
February 12th.—The Cabinet approved a revised Budget totalling 
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2,769 million yen (£138,450,000), or 270 millions less than the Hirota 
Cabinet had proposed to spend. The Army and Navy both accepted 
a reduction of 23 millions in their Estimates, and the Home Office a 
reduction of 162 millions. 

February 15th.—The Prime Minister, speaking at the reopening 
of the Session of Parliament, stated that the Cabinet would ‘“ avoid 
inertia and reject extremes.” 

The Imperial Constitution was unshakable, he declared, and their 
unique Constitutional system was capable of holding its own against 
any foreign doctrine that might sweep the world. As to foreign 
relations, it was to be regretted that the Chinese Government had as 
yet failed to understand fully Japan’s true intentions, and he believed 
it was of urgent necessity to cultivate cordial feelings between the two 
nations. It was necessary, too, that the Soviet Union should correctly 
understand Japan’s position in East Asia, and he urged the Soviet 
Government to take a broad view and to co-operate with Japan. 

The agreement with Germany against the Comintern was an 
imperative necessity for Japan. The Government would try not to 
err in the execution of the agreement, and would do their utmost to 
get the best results from it. Japan’s policy of promoting friendship 
with Britain and the United States was immutable. 


Malta. 


February 1oth.—The Gazette announced that the Government had 
no further use for the services of Dr. Carlo Mallia, Professor of Com- 
mercial Law in the University, and Mr. Vincenzo Bonello, Curator 
of the Fine Art Section of the Valletta Museum. It stated that they 


had repeatedly been guilty of conduct prejudicial to British interests 
in Malta, incompatible with their position as paid servants of the 
Crown. 


Mexico. 

February 5th.—The Mexican Communist Party sent a message to 
the President of the Republic asking the Government to force M. 
Trotsky to keep his promise not to engage in propaganda while in 
Mexico in such a way as to embarass the Government. 

It accused Trotsky of “directing a slanderous and poisonous 
attack against a State member of the League of Nations, to which 
Mexico also belongs.” 

February 10th.—The President issued an amnesty to all persons 
accused or convicted of rebellion, sedition, uprising or disturbance, 
with a view to enabling those affected to co-operate with all other 
Mexicans and “ dedicate themselves to work for the aggrandisement 
of the country.” It was estimated to apply to some 10,000 persons 
in exile. 

Trotsky’s speech to a meeting in New York. (See U.S.A.) 


The Netherlands. 
February 4th.—Hr. Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, paid 


an unofficial visit to the Hague after leaving Brussels. A communiqué 
issued after a luncheon given in his honour by the Dutch Foreign 
Minister stated that the question of closer co-operation between the 
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Way. 
-e February 5th.—The Government sent invitations to Belgium, 
‘ Luxembourg, Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden to send experts 
me, to The Hague towards the end of February to consider plans for a 
‘oid conference of the Oslo Convention signatory States for closer economic 
collaboration. 
leir February gth.—Signature of contract with Turkish Government. 
a See Turkey). 
ign February 13th.—The Foreign Minister, in a public statement 
ae regarding Herr Hitler’s offer to make Holland “ untouchable and 
ved neutral” for all time, said the Reich Government had informed him 
a that the offer should be read in connection with that for a pact of non- 
sy aggression made on March 7th, 1936. 
iet The Dutch Government had replied that the inviolability of Dutch 
; territory was axiomatic in their national policy, and that they were 
o not prepared to make it a point of discussion with any other nation. 
“4 Norway. 
P February 3rd.—It was learnt that the Government had asked the 


Spanish Government for £20,000 as compensation for the bombing 
of the Norwegian steamer Gulnes, which was damaged by air bombing 
in December, and that the Spanish Government had agreed to give the 













d demand favourable consideration. 

l- 

or Palestine. 

y February 3rd.—Shots were fired at Dr. W. D. Bathgate, of the 
Ss Edinburgh Medical Mission Hospital at Nazareth, but he was unhurt. 

e February 4th.—A prominent Arab advocate was shot and slightly 





wounded in Nazareth ; four Arab villagers were arrested on suspicion. 
An unsuccessful attempt was also made to bomb the house of another 
Arab advocate in Jerusalem. 

February 6th.—Further acts of violence were reported from 
Jerusalem and the Jenin-Nablus road, but no one was injured. 

The High Commissioner received in conference some of the Arab 
leaders, including the Mufti of Jerusalem and Raghib Bey Nashishibi. 

February 8th.—Many shots were fired at the Jewish settlement 
of Givatada, but no one was hurt. 

February 14th.—Thirty-seven Jewish Revisionists were arrested 
after having raided the offices of the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem. 
















Poland. 


February 3rd.—Members of the New Zionist Organization broke 
into and damaged the premises of the Central Palestine Office in Warsaw 
as a protest against its method of distributing permit# for emigration 
to Palestine. The police made 33 arrests. 

February 5th.—Speaking in the Seym the Minister of Finance 
gave details of the Government’s “ investment programme ”’ calling 
for the expenditure of 800 million zloty on public works in 1937. Some 
136 millions were to come from the French loan, 175 millions from 
the ordinary Budget, and the balance from various kinds of internal 
credit operations, including the liquidation of ‘‘ frozen ” merchandize 
balances in Germany, to be obtained in machinery. 
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The programme was a continuation and enlargement of the four- 
year investment plan to spend 1,800 millions (say £72 millions) 
announced by the Minister on June roth, 1936. It involved the creation, 
for strategic reasons, of a new industrial zone in what was described 
as ““ an economic desert ” in the central southern half of the country, 
with Sandomierz as the centre. 

February 8th.—Twenty-four Polish members of the proscribed 
National-Socialist German Workers Party were sentenced at Katowice 
to terms of imprisonment of up to 2} years, for “‘ conspiracy against 
the State.” (The organization had been proscribed on the ground that 
it had for its principal objective the separation of Upper Silesia from 
Poland and its annexation by Germany). 

February toth.—The Seym passed the Bills authorizing the Govern- 
ment to spend 800 million zloty on public works in the next fiscal year. 
Defence was to account for 250 millions, and this was in addition to 
the ordinary Budget of the War Ministry, amounting to 768 millions. 

February 16th.—General Goring arrived in Warsaw as the guest 
of President Moscicki. 


Portugal. 

February 11th.—Government’s refusal to accept scheme involving 
foreign observation and supervision on Spanish frontier. (See Great 
Britain). 


Rumania. Reb ed 
February 4th—It was announced that the work of the Ministries 


of National Defence, Armaments, and Air and Marine was being co- 
ordinated by General Samsonovici, the Chief of the General Staff. (The 
Prime Minister was Minister of Armaments and other Ministers held 
the other two portfolios). 

February 6th.—The Foreign Minister, replying in the Chamber 
to questions about a book by the Minister of Czechoslovakia (M. Seba), 
said it was wrong to have attacked publicly the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Prague Government, who had rendered Rumania 
great services, and whose Government understood Rumania’s needs 
so well and was helping her to arm herself rapidly. Such a man could 
not have offended wilfully. 

(The book, ‘‘ Russia and the Little Entente in World Politics,” 
contained the statement that a year after the opening of Rumano- 
Soviet diplomatic relations M. Titulescu began to negotiate with 
Moscow about a pact of mutual assistance on the model of the Czech- 
Soviet Pact. The German and Hungarian press had quoted this and 
other statements as proving the pro-Soviet policy of Czechoslovakia). 

February 11th.—Disturbances occurred in Bucarest on the occasion 
of demonstrations by the Iron Guard. 

February 16th.—Speaking in the Chamber the Prime Minister 
referred to the fact that the funeral of two volunteers from the Iron 
Guard, who had been killed in Spain, had been attended by the repre- 
sentatives of five countries, and said the Government had investigated 
the matter. 

‘“* There is a principle,” he declared, “‘ which no one can ignore : 
the representatives of a foreign State may not take part in any way 
in the manifestations of internal politics. A religious manifestation 
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which assumed such proportions does not allow the Government to 
remain indifferent. The Government will occupy itself urgently with 
this question. . . . For three-quarters of a century the Rumanian 
State has not allowed any foreign State to meddle in its internal affairs, 
and it will be the same in the future.” 

(The funeral was attended by thousands of Iron Guard legionaries 
dressed in the forbidden uniform, and by the German and Italian 
\inisters, the Portuguese Chargé d’Affaires, the former Spanish 
Minister, and a representative of the Polish Youth). 

M. Seba, the Czechoslovak Minister in Bucarest, was reported to 


have resigned. 


South Africa. 


February 10th.—In a broadcast address at Cape Town, General 
Smuts declared that the new tariffs had proved a greater impediment 
io world peace than the ideologies. He expressed satisfaction at the 
trade recovery throughout the British Commonwealth, but pointed 
out that “* optimism is not enough in these grave times, and may be 
seriously misleading. When we speak of recovery we dare not forget 
that the immediate world outlook is in many ways dark and menacing, 
as it has not been since the world War. 

In these circumstances, why not try economic solutions pari passu 
with political solutions? ... Let our aim be the opening of the 
barriers to international trade and commerce, and the lowering of the 
tariff walls which now segregate the nations.” 

February 11th.—The press reported that the Government were 
buying 100 military aeroplanes from the British Government at a 
nominal price, and had also ordered a flight of British fighters of the 
latest design. Further, they had arranged for the building of an 
ammunition factory at Pretoria, and the Defence Department had 
begun a survey of the Union to discover how industry could be mobilized 
for war production without excessive dislocation of civilian supplies. 


Spain. 
February 3rd.—The Air Ministry published a report that 10 or 12 
German aeroplanes had been seen flying over Berne on the night of 
January 31st, evidently, as it declared, on their way to Burgos. 

The Government informed the Belgian Government that they 
were ready to deposit a million francs to compensate the family of 
the late Baron Borchgrave, but asked that the case as to his alleged 
murder should be referred to the Hague Court, stipulating that no 
change should be made in the Belgian Diplomatic representation in 
Spain pending the hearing of the case. 

Government aircraft dropped bombs close to the British battle- 
ship Royal Oak, near Gibraltar, and the British Chargé d’Affaires 
drew the attention of the authorities to the incident. 

The insurgent forces began an advance from Marbella, accompanied 
by support from the air and the sea. 

The Government reported a successful air attack on Granada 
and on a munition factory on the outskirts of Cadiz. 

Norwegian demand for compensation for bombing of the steamer 


Gulnes. (See Norway). 
The insurgent cruisers Canarias, Baleares and Almirante Cervera, 
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and the German warships Admiral Graf Spee and Koln anchored ip 
Algeciras Bay, for the first time. 

It was reported in Bilbao that a German, captured while fighting 
with the insurgent forces, had been executed after a trial in which he 
was found guilty of taking arms against the Spanish Government and 
of transmitting rebel propaganda. 

February 4th.—The militia captured the West Park and held it 
against counter attacks. On the Cordoba front a Government attack 
resulted in the capture of Villafranca and Montoro, on the Guadalquivir, 
east-north-east of Cordoba. 

Conflicting accounts were circulated regarding the struggle for 
Malaga, both sides claiming successes. 

The Government admitted the probability that the three aero- 
planes which dropped bombs near the Royal Oak were their own 
machines and expressed deep regret to the British Government, with 
an undertaking to make the matter one for urgent investigation. 

February 6th.—The insurgents reported the capture of Fuengirola 
and of several villages to the east of Malaga. 

Some 12,000 Italian troops arrived at Cadiz. 

February 7th.—Insurgent forces entered Malaga. The Defence 
Council in Madrid seized the broadcasting station and newspapers 
of the P.O.U.M. (the “ Trotsky” Party) on charges of attacking 
the “legitimate Government of the Republic, the Popular Front 
and its worthy representatives and the leading figures in the 
defence of our invincible capital.”’ 

February 8th.—Most of the Government leaders in Malaga were 
reported to have been captured, but several escaped by sea. The 
militia were described as completely demoralized after the loss of 
Fuengirola, and large quantities of arms, etc., fell into the hands of 
the insurgents. 

The Spanish Press Agency (the Government agency) reported that 
the militia had retired in good order ; also that some 20,000 Italians, 
and several thousand Germans had taken part in the attack on the 
city. An assault by 100 Italian tanks had been directed, it alleged, by 
a German naval staff on board the battleship Admiral Graff Spee. 

On the Madrid front insurgent forces reported progress south of 
the capital and claimed nearly to have reached the road to Valencia, 
some 10 miles south-east of Madrid. 

Estimates of numbers of foreign troops fighting on both sides. 
(See Great Britain). 

February 9th.—Seville reports announced the cutting of the road 
from Madrid to Valencia at Vaciamadrid. 

The Governor of Malaga, representing the Salamanca Governor, 
issued a decree ordering the surrender of all arms on penalty of death. 

According to reports reaching Gibraltar the insurgent troops were 
received with feelings of relief by most of the populace of Malaga. 

Reports from Algeciras placed the losses of the Malaga forces at 
5,000, and those of the insurgents at only 350, in the attack on the city. 

The Valencia Government issued a statement giving as one of the 
reasons for the fall of Malaga “ foreign armed collaboration in the 
attack against the city.”” Besides the use of German and Italian tanks, 
aeroplanes, etc., “‘ brazen aid was accorded from the sea by warships 
not of our own nationality.” 
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Six Government destroyers had been lured out to sea, it declared, 
by two vessels which subsequently made themselves known as Italian 
warcraft, and Malaga was described as constituting the latest chapter 
of the “ barefaced interference’ of Germany and Italy in Spanish 
affairs. Its only effect was to redouble the firm will of the Government 
and the Spanish people not to falter in the conflict until victory was 


issured. 
February 1oth.—The insurgents captured Motril, 60 miles east of 
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ittack #® Malaga. Reports reached Gibraltar that some 4,000 Government 

[uivir, # supporters had been arrested after the fall of the city ; also that nearly 
1,000 Civil Guards and Assault Guards had surrendered. 

le for Barcelona was fired on by an insurgent warship, but little damage 
was done. 

aero- The Madrid paper Politica declared that the German warships 

own Admiral Scheer and Kéln had accompanied insurgent vessels in the 

with attack on Malaga, and that the latter had been largely manned by 

: Germans. 

‘irola The Foreign Minister, in his capacity as War Commissioner, issued 
in appeal to all to lay aside “* small party strife,” and remember that 

| “above party and syndicates was the war.” What had been accom- 

ence plished, in the way of resistance, in Madrid could be accomplished 

pers elsewhere ; but he complained of the arrival of “thousands and 

king thousands of Germans and Italians in recent days ’”’ which had con- 

ront tributed to the loss of Malaga. 

the February 11th.—According to reports reaching Gibraltar the 
militia at Malaga had been deserted by their leaders, who fled in 

yere Government steamers to Alicante after the insurgents captured 

lhe Marbella. 

of Among the troops in occupation of Malaga there were reported 
of to be large numbers of Italian volunteers, wearing Spanish uniform. 

The Government Press Bureau at Valencia issued a statement 
hat reading: ‘* Malaga, like Majorca, is now in Italian hands. It is 
ns, garrisoned and ruled by Italians, although the chapter of repression 
he and vengeance is left to the Falangistas, the Requetes, and the Civil 
by Guards.” 

All the gold, currency and other valuable holdings of the Bank 
ot of Spain at Malaga were stated to have been removed to Alicante or 
a, Valencia. British property was reported to be intact, and all British 

residents to be safe. 
S. An Italian warship landed some 1,000 Italian troops at Malaga. 

February 12th.—About 20 shells were fired into Valencia by a 
d warship which was not identified. On the outskirts of Madrid insurgent 

aircraft were active, and severe fighting occurred near Vaciamadrid, 
; where the insurgents were reported to be held by Government forces 
. which prevented them from crossing the River Manzanares at the loop 
e where it joined the Jarama. (This was just west of the Madrid-Valencia 
road). 
l Further down the road the insurgents reported the occupation 






of Arganda, 18 miles east-south-east of Madrid. 

Traffic on the road was diverted from Arganda bridge to the 
Saragossa road and a small cross-country road. 

The Catalan Generalitat issued decrees imposing obligatory 
military service, and providing for the establishment of a single High 
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Command, and the cessation of party rivalries. All recruits of the 
1934 and 1935 classes were called up. 

A communiqué was issued by the Valencia Government reminding 
the people that, by a mobilization order of October 29th, 1936, al 
citizens between the ages of 20 and 45, capable of bearing arms, were 
already obliged to report for service. 

Reports reached Gibraltar that the Malaga authorities had taken 
some 800 hostages with them when they fled to Almeria. 

February 13th.—Shells were fired into Barcelona by a warship 
alleged by the Government to be Italian. 

On the Madrid front the fighting on the Jarama was reported 
to be extending towards the Tajuifia river. The insurgents forced a 
crossing over the Jarama, near San Martin de la Vega, and succeeded 
in cutting the Madrid-Chinchon road. 

The Foreign Minister broadcast an address to the nation in which 
he said that isolated actions by the union committees divided the power 
of the central authority, and led to contradictions, mistakes and 
sabotage. Those who committed them were voluntary or unconscious 
allies of Fascism a thousand times more prejudicial than the enemy 
because they demoralized sectors in the rear of the fighting line. The 
fall of Malaga was, he said, largely due to lack of cohesion between 
the anti-Fascist elements in the city. 

He proclaimed his confidence in eventual victory, however, 
provided they all worked together. 

Almeria and Adra were bombed by insurgent aircraft. 

At a meeting at Barbastro, on the Huesca Front, representatives 
of all the parties and syndicates voted to abolish their respective flags 
and to recognize only the Republican flag, on which would be inscribed 
the initials U. H. P. (Union de Hermanos Proletarios). 

February 14th.—Fighting was reported to be severe on the road 
from Arganda to Morata, on the Tajufia, and the insurgents were 
understood to be developing their attack eastward, i.e. away from 
Madrid itself. They occupied several dominant heights to the east of 
the Jarama river, and shelled a convoy of 20 lorries on the Madrid- 
Valencia road, destroying most of them. 

Valencia was again shelled by an unknown warship, which was 
driven off by a Government gunboat. A demonstration was held in 
the city at which a series of demands formulated by all the political 
and workers’ parties and syndicates were presented to the Prime 
Minister. They were: all power for the Government ; general mobili- 
zation and conscription ; intensification of defence works; creation 
of a strong war industry; unified command and reorganization of 
military commands ; all arms to be under Government control; and 
a strong security police. 

Sefior Caballero replied that the Government needed deeds, not 
words, and would impose their authority and discipline, even if this 
involved disagreeable measures. 

A Court-martial at Malaga sentenced to death 38 “ Marxist ” 
leaders, while five received life sentences. 

Two British destroyers were bombed, but not hit, about 20 miles 
north of Cape Tenez, Algeria, on the direct course from Gibraltar to 
Malta. The aeroplane, which was reported to have the appearance 
of a Junkers machine, made off northwards. 
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The British Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, in Spanish 
waters at the time, requested the British Consul at Palma to lodge a 
protest with the authorities there, and the British Ambassador, at 
Hendaye, was instructed to forward a protest to Salamanca. 

General Miaja broadcast a statement to the troops defending 
Madrid, in which he said everyone must take his place in the defence. 
“Jt is a grave hour, and the enemy are trying to cut all Madrid’s com- 
munications,” he declared. ‘“* The time of intense struggle approaches, 
but we will conquer.” 

Government troops counter-attacked in the Casas de Vacas and 
Usera sectors south-east of Madrid. The insurgents reported progress 
east of Arganda and Morata. 

February 15th.—Government reports of the fighting on the Jarama 
indicated that the insurgents had lost very heavily, and that seven of 
their aeroplanes had been brought down. 

Four insurgent aeroplanes bombed the railway at Port Bou, and 
cut the main line to Barcelona. According to some reports the head- 
quarters of the Militia at Port Bou were also hit. 

A correspondent of the News Chronicle at Malaga was reported 
to have been thrown into prison by the insurgents after their capture 
of the town. 

General Miaja was appointed to command all the forces defending 

Madrid. 
February 16th.—A Government airman, who had fought at Malaga, 
informed the foreign press that while the exodus from the city was 
going on, the refugees were pursued and fired on by 17 warships steam- 
ing along the coast, including German and Italian vessels, as well as 
by tanks and aeroplanes which followed them and bombed the roads. 
The airman stated that when he and other Government machines 
appeared on the scene they were at once attacked by pursuit machines 
from all directions, declaring that there were 24, all Italian, around 
them. 
Alicante was bombed by insurgent aircraft. The International 
Brigade fighting before Madrid was reported to have suffered very 
heavy losses, and among the prisoners taken, according to Lisbon 
reports, were 38 British volunteers. 


Sweden. 
February 3rd.—Hr. Sandler’s statement re freer trade. (See 


Belgium). 


Switzerland. 
February 7th.—Addressing the board of the Bank for International 


Settlements at Basle, Dr. Schacht stated that the Reich Government 
were ready to discuss proposals for a new agreement providing for 
collaboration between the Bank and the Reichsbank. 

The stipulations of the Hague Conference fixing the relations of 
the Reichsbank to the B.I.S. were now obsolete in view of Herr Hitler’s 
announcement of the resumption of full sovereignty over the former. 

February 14th.—In an article in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Professor 
Karl Barth described the methods used in Germany for the annihilation, 
step by step, of the authority and position of the Protestant Church. 
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Turkey. 

February 3rd.—Communiqué re conversations between Dr. Rushdi 
Aras and Count Ciano at Milan. (See /taly). 

According to the press the meeting between Dr. Aras and Count 
Ciano was a natural sequel to the Anglo-Italian Declaration and a new 
step towards a general agreement between the Mediterranean countries : 
the 7an, referring to hints in the foreign press that Turkey intended 
joining one or other of the rival blocs, said that there existed only 
one bloc, the bloc of peace, to which Turkey was wholeheartedly 
devoted. 

February 4th.—It was announced that the Budget Estimates for 
1937-38 represented an increase of more than {132,100,000 (about 
£5,000,000) over the previous year’s estimates, the greater part of 
which was accounted for by increased armaments expenditure. 

February 5th.—The Grand National Assembly adopted three 
amendments to the Constitution (to Articles 1, 74 and 75), which had 
been proposed by 150 Deputies; also a Government proposal for 
amending the articles dealing with the responsibilities of Ministers so 
as to allow the appointment of political under-secretaries to the various 
departments to be selected from junior members of the Assembly. 

The Amendment to Article 1 gave formal approval to the existing 
one-party system, and established as a fundamental principle of the 
Republic the form of State Socialism which had, in recent years, tended 
to concentrate in the hands of the State the chief national resources 
and activities (railways, mines, banks, etc.), created by the first and 
second five-year plans. 

February 9th.—A provisional contract with a Dutch industrial 
group was signed in Angora for the execution of public works (in- 
cluding harbour works at Mersina) and the installation of industrial 
equipment. The total amount involved was 35 million florins (say 
£3,900,000) payable in kind. 


U.S.A. 

February 2nd.—Strikers in two motor works at Flint refused to 
obey an injunction of the Detroit Court to evacuate the factories. 

February 3rd.—The President sent to Congress a report of the 
National Resources Committee recommending plans for flood prevention 
and drainage, with a special message proposing that public works 
projects should be drawn together into a long range plan. 

February 5th.—The Judge of the Flint Circuit Court issued a writ 
ordering the arrest of 14 strike leaders and the eviction of 10,000 
strikers from the two factories at Flint. 

Mr. Roosevelt sent a special Message to Congress asking for power 
to appoint additional Judges to the Supreme Court and Federal Courts 
where the Judges elected not to retire on reaching the age of 70, or 
within six months of that age. (Six of the nine Judges of the Sunreme 
Court were over 70). 

The President explained that his purpose was to “ eliminate the 
congestion of calendars and to make the Judiciary as a whole less 
static by the constant and systematic addition of new blood to its per- 
sonnel.”” He also asked that Congress should provide that no decision, 
judgment, or decree on any constitutional question should be promul- 
gated by any Federal Court without previous notice to the Attorney 
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General and opportunity for the United States to present evidence 
and be heard. When any inferior Court determined a question of con- 
stitutionality there should be an immediate appeal to the Supreme 
Court, in which such cases should take precedence of all others. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in further explanation, declared that the welter 
of conflicting decisions on the constitutionality of every form of 
important legislation brought the law, the Courts, and, indeed, the 
entire administration of justice dangerously near disrepute. The 
processes of Government itself were brought to a standstill from time 
io time by injunctions, issued almost automatically, sometimes without 
notice and not infrequently in clear violation of the principle of equity. 
Legislation, though passed by Congress and signed by the Executive, 
had to pass through a whole hierarchy of Courts, and “thus the 
Judiciary . . . is assuming an additional function, and is coming 
more and more to constitute a scattered, loosely organized and slowly 

operating third House of the national legislature.” 

The Message was accompanied by a letter to the President from 
the Attorney-General, who said that in some jurisdictions “ delays in 
the administration of justice are so interminable that to institute a 
suit is to embark on a life-long adventure.”” He reminded Congress 
and the country that, under the great organic Act, it was the duty of 
the President to “* advise Congress in regard to the Judiciary whenever 
le deems such information or recommendation necessary.” 

February 9th.—The House of Representatives, by 284 votes to 
100, adopted the Administration resolution to continue for a further 
three years, from June, 1937, the President’s authority to negotiate 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

February 1oth.—The House of Representatives, by 315 votes to 75, 
passed a Bill permitting Supreme Court Judges to retire at 70 on 
full salary. 

Sending the Trade Agreements Act to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. Hull urged favourable action as a means of easing the 
‘“ present-day political tension which is pushing many nations in 
the direction of military conflict.” He said there was not the slightest 
doubt that “our abandonment of the trade agreements programme 
at this juncture would mean the resumption of the international 
economic warfare which is showing such marked signs of abatement.” 

Though they would do “ everything humanly possible’ to keep 
out of a major war, the “ only sure way ” for them to be spared was 
for war not to occur. An adequate revival of international trade 
would be the most powerful single force for easing political tension. 

A meeting held in New York was addressed by M. Trotsky (who 
was to have spoken direct by telephone from Mexico, but owing to a 
breakdown on the line his speech was read by his American agent). 
He described the Moscow trials as a monstrous “ frame-up” -and 
accused the Stalinist régime of turning Russia into a mad-house, and 
of betraying Socialism and dishonouring the Revolution. 

He demanded that the trials should be submitted to examination 
by an impartial commission of enquiry and offered to appear before 
it. If he were guilty of any of the crimes imputed to him by Stalin 
he would put himself “‘ into the hands of the executioners of the G.P.U.” 

February 11th.—An agreement ending the motor industry strike 
was signed at Detroit by the union leaders and the General Motors 
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Corporation. The men were awarded a wage increase of 5 cents. ap 
hour. 

The United Automobile Workers’ Union of America was recog. 
nized as the collective bargaining agercy for its own members only. 
and not for all the General Motors employees. The Corporation, on 
its side, promised not to interfere with the right of any of its other 
employees to join the Union. The Union agreed to end the strike 
and evacuate all the plants forthwith. 

February 16th.—In a Message to Congress on farm tenancy, the 
President declared that the “ agricultural ladder” for the growing 
army of tenants had become a treadmill. ‘“‘ When fully half of the 
total farm population,” he said, “‘no longer can feel secure, when 
millions of our people have lost their roots in the soil, action to provid 
security is imperative and will be generally approved.” 

He went on to say that “action by the States alone and in- 
dependently cannot cure this widespread evil,” and the only solution 
would be a nation-wide programme under Federal leadership. He 
added that “ most Americans believe that our form of Government 
does not prohibit action on behalf of those who need help.” 

The President supported the recommendations of his committee, 
which were based on the formation of a “ Farm Security Adminis- 
tration” under the Department of Agriculture, as the legal instrument 
to purchase and improve farms and sell them to deserving individuals 
on terms providing for 40 or 20 years’ acquirement. His committee 
also advised measures for the rehabilitation of groups not as yet prepared 
to take over their own farms, for improving the conditions of labourers, 
for helping families stranded on sub-marginal land, for preventing 
speculation in farm land, etc. This would all have to be “ closely 
integrated with existing activities for maintaining farm income and 
for conserving and improving our agricultural resources,”’ he stated. 


U.S.S.R. 

February 5th.—Reply of the Government to Non-Intervention 
Committee’s control plan of January 28th. (See Great Britain). 

February 8th.—M. Holsti, the Foreign Minister of Finland, arrived 
in Moscow on an official visit, the first since the establishment of 
independent Finland. 

February 10th. —M. Holsti left Moscow after conversations 
with M. Litvinoff and other Commissars, and a statement was issued 
mentioning that the discussions had resulted in an amicable exchange 
of views on Finnish-Russian relations, as well as on the international! 
situation. The two statesmen had come to the conclusion that the 
existing agreements between the Soviet Union and Finland offered 
possibilities of development and strengthening friendly and neighbou rly 
relations between the two States, which both Governments had en- 
deavoured, and would endeavour, to attain. 

It was agreed, also, that the international situation demanded 
special exertions on the part of all peace-loving nations in order to 
consolidate the general peace on the basis of collective security and 
other principles of the League of Nations. 

February 14th.—Reports were current that several more arrests 
had been made, chiefly of officials of the railways. 
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February 4th.—Speaking on foreign policy in the Skupshtina, 
recog. Dr. Stoyadinovitch described the recent pact with Bulgaria as one 
only of the greatest successes of their generation; nothing would again 
mM, on separate the two peoples. The question of Bulgarian minorities as 
Other , source of external trouble did not exist any longer. He commented 
Strike on the improvement of relations with Italy, and on the conclusion of 

the Anglo-Italian ‘* gentleman’s agreement,” which, he said, strength- 
’, the ened Yugoslavia’s security on her western frontier. His policy was 
Wing not Francophile, Germanophile, or Anglophile, but merely Yugoslavo- 
f the phile. The Prime Minister added that their army could at any moment 
when muster 1,500,000 of the finest and best equipped soldiers in Europe. 
Vide February 5th.—The Turkish Foreign Minister arrived in Belgrade 

ind saw the Prime Minister. An official statement explained that 
1 ine FF the two statesmen had “ noted the very favourable development of 
ition relations between their two States and Great Britain, and that there 

He [had been of late a real rapprochement with Italy.” 
nent & Dr. Aras, who had just come from Italy, informed the lreme that 
» the adherence of Italy to the Montreux Straits Convention was only 

tee a question of time and opportunity. The Anglo-Italian agreement 
inis- Ff) fully guaranteed the status quo in the Mediterranean and had met 
ent [fy with the full approval of the Powers as a real pact of peace. 
nals The Prime Minister informed the Finance Committee of the 
ttee FF Skupshtina that the Anglo-Italian agreement had taken the interests 
red ‘ of Yugoslavia fully into account. He also said: ‘* You know that 
ers, [Signor Mussolini held out the hand of reconciliation to us in his speech 
ing —% at Milan, and I consider that there could be no Government in our 
ely [% country which would not have grasped this hand. We shall wait 
nd | for deeds to follow words. . . .” 
. He concluded by saying that never had their relations with Great 


) Britain been better or more cordial than they were to-day. 
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